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A few months ago, Newsweek maga- 
zine called the Penobscot Consortium 
Training and Employment Administra- 
tion—a two-county program headquar- 
tered in Bangor, Maine—‘‘one of the best 
local CETA programs’”’ in the country. 


_Noting that the consortium will serve 


some 4,000 persons this year, Newsweek 
also reported that local officials responsi- 
ble for the program have ‘‘opted for 
professional—not poli.ica-—_management.”’ 

Among readers familiar with CETA, 
(Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act), the Newsweek statements were 
apt to provoke several questions: How 
does the Penobscot program operate? Is 
it effective in moving people into jobs? 
Does ‘professional’? management mean 
freedom from local politics? 

To seek answers to questions like 
these, WORKLIFE visited the $9.9 mil- 
lion Penobscot program and found a 
structure that reflects traditional Maine 
values of individualism, self-reliance, and 
pragmatism. These qualities have been 
present since the program’s beginning in 
1975, 

At that time, every county in Maine 
was served by the balance-of-State pro- 


Gloria Stevenson is associate editor of 
WORKLIFE. 
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gram. But the three commissioners gov- 
erning Penobscot County, population 
about 138,000, applied to become an 
independent prime sponsor. This effort 
was led by Earl Banks, chairman of the 
county commissioners and a long-time 
resident of the Bangor area. 

Banks, then 66, had owned a successful 
automotive supplies store before being 
elected county commissioner. A firm be- 
liever in local government, he thought 
that Penobscot County would get better 
CETA services if it ran its own program 
rather than relying on the State. The 
commissioners’ application was ap- 
proved, and Penobscot County, which 
had virtually no background in the em- 
ployment and training field, became a 
prime sponsor. 

‘‘The minute we got this thing orga- 
nized,’’ Banks recalls, “‘We knew it was 
beyond our ability to run it. We needed a 
professional director, and that’s what we 
got in Chuck.” 

‘*Chuck”’ is Charles Tetro, now 31, 
who was running a county CETA pro- 
gram for the New Hampshire balance-of- 
State when the Penobscot opening arose. 

He was referred to the Penobscot open- 
ing by the National Association of Coun- 
ties, a political interest group with a 
strong interest in CETA. “I wanted a 
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change,’ Tetro says, “‘but I wasn’t hun- 
gry for a job. I was quite interested in the 
opening, but I wanted it on my terms.” 

Key among those terms was that the 
Penobscot County commissioners, who 
served as the executive board for the 
program, would maintain a hands-off pol- 
icy toward managing the program. They 
agreed, and Tetro took the job. One of 
his first moves was to hire Earl Banks, 
who had finished his term as county 
commissioner, to be his administrative 
assistant. 

Banks, who had long been active in 
both local and State civic groups, was 
able to introduce Tetro to organizations 
and individuals whose support would help 
the program. Through membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce and Rotary club, 
he knew most Bangor employers and was 
able to enlist their cooperation. His serv- 
ice with the Boy Scouts and on the 
YWCA Executive Board and the board 
of directors of the local community action 
agency had given him access to commu- 
nity-based organizations. He had been 
active in the Maine Association of Coun- 
ties and the Maine Economic Develop- 
ment Association and knew political fig- 
ures throughout the State. Through 
friends in the Maine AFL-CIO, he was 
able to help CETA establish a working 
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relationship with organized labor. 

‘*My contacts were what helped to put 
this together,’ Banks says.’ *‘I had the 
open door to the big guys and the open 
door to the little guys.”’ 

With Banks leading efforts to gain com- 
munity acceptance, Tetro, an energetic 
man who thrives on innovation, was free 
to concentrate on program development. 
At the outset, Tetro, Banks, and one 
other person were the sole CETA em- 
ployees. But Tetro hired several bright 
young professionals to fill key administra- 
tive posts, proposed and received funding 
for new programs—including a contract 
to run Maine’s entire migrant and sea- 
sonal farmworker program, covering 
some 200 persons—and expanded opera- 
tions considerably. 

The program also grew after neighbor- 
ing Hancock County, formerly served by 
the balance-of-State, asked to join the 
Penobscot program. Hancock—which in- 
cludes Bar Harbor, Acadia National Park, 
and a variety of other woods and water- 
front vacation areas—is the fastest grow- 
ing county in Maine, but its population 
now numbers only 41,000. 

‘*T sat down,’’ Earl Banks recalls, 
‘“‘with the three Hancock County commis- 
sioners and said, *You’re welcome to join 
us, but we’re going to run the program. 
You’re the authority, but it has to be 
professionally run.” ”’ 

The commissioners agreed, and in Oc- 
tober 1976, the two counties formed a 
consortium whose staff now numbers 
about 100. Says Banks, who still serves 
as Tetro’s administrative assistant, “None 
of the six commissioners who run the 
program have ever made any attempt to 
use patronage or nepotism or to inter- 
fere—except to offer suggestions—in our 
operations. We have a good relationship 
that way.” 

_Tetro adds, “‘We have about as much 
freedom to run a program as you can get 
within CETA. Since we didn’t have polit- 
ical constraints, we were able to sit down 
and build, as an architect would, the 
structure to fit our program scheme.” 

The consortium’s program design re- 
flects, first, the needs of a rural labor 
market. According to the prime sponsor’s 
last annual plan, about 5,100 local resi- 
dents will become unemployed sometime 
during this fiscal year. These potential 
CETA participants are widely dispersed 
over an area that measures about 130 
miles from northernmost to southernmost 
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Earl Banks, administrative assistant. 
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points and 120 miles from east to west. 

Women make up about 70 percent of 
the economically disadvantaged persons 
in the area. Among jobless women, many 
are entering or reentering the work force 
after being widowed, divorced, or sepa- 
rated. Unemployment among youth is 
also severe. Most jobless residents are 
white: Only about 55 unemployed resi- 
dents are from minority groups, and most 
of these are Native Americans. 

Like most other rural areas, Penobscot 
and Hancock counties lack large indus- 
tries. The biggest employers are paper- 
mills, but since they experience little 
turnover, vacancies seldom arise. Clerical 
and business occupations, allied health 
jobs, logging, heavy equipment operation, 
and mechanics jobs provide some of the 
best local opportunities. Hancock County 
also offers fishing, lobstering, and tourism 
jobs, but these are highly seasonal. 

As a result of geographic and economic 
conditions, area residents often travel 
long distances, as much as 80 miles one 
way, to work. Public transportation is not 
available, so a driver’s license and reliable 
car—one that can brave severe winters 
and bumpy roads—are usually necessities 
for work. Lack of transportation is a 
special problem for women and youth. 

To bridge the distance between CETA 
headquarters and outlying areas, the con- 
sortium has set up three local Offices of 





Charles Tretro, director. 


Training and Employment Programs 
(OTEP’s), where participants can get 
comprehensive intake, counseling, and 
job placement services. These are located 
in Bangor, Ellsworth (in Hancock County), 
and a rural area of western Penobscot 
County. In addition, the rural OTEP 
oversees several smaller satellite offices— 
most consisting of only one person— 
which serve the most remote parts of 
Penobscot County, while outreach staff 
from the Elisworth OTEP regularly hold 
office hours in a variety of Hancock 
County locations. 

The OTEP’s are staffed primarily by 
employability developers (E.D.’s)—the 
name Penobscot has given counselors in 
order to emphasize their role in helping 
applicants overcome job barriers. John 
Dorrer, the consortium’s director of pol- 
icy, evaluation, and research, explains, 
‘‘We want to get away from the whole 
social service, do-good image. The fun- 
damental notion of what we’re about is to 
provide participants an economic service 
rather than a social service.” 

OTEP staffs also include youth employ- 
ability developers and job developers. In 
addition, Employment Service personnel 
are stationed at the Bangor OTEP part 
time to offer placement assistance. 

‘‘Our philosophy,’ says Operations 
Manager Barbara Hamaluk, “‘is that each 
OTEP should offer the whole array of 











CETA services. We’re interested in pro- 
viding comprehensive services at one- 
stop centers.” 

Services are also highly individualized. 
Each CETA applicant is interviewed. at 
length by an E.D. who helps him or her 
draw up an individual employability de- 
velopment plan. The plan lists employ- 
ment barriers such as inadequate educa- 
tion, lack of skills, and transportation 
problems. Personal problems such as al- 
coholism are included, too. The plan also 
outlines specific actions which the appli- 
cant must take in order to overcome each 
problem. Applicants are not enrolled as 
CETA participants until after this plan is 
completed. 

The time and attention spent in appli- 
cant assessment reflect the consortium 
administrators’ belief that CETA should 
confine its activities to those which are 
likely to improve participants’ employa- 


The Penobscot County CETA consortium 
delivers services at one-stop local offices. 
Here, Karen Hammond welcomes an 
applicant to the Bangor office. 


bility. ““CETA has to know what it can 
do and what it can’t do,’’ says Charles 
Tetro. ‘‘We’re not a therapeutic social 
service agency. We can’t rehabilitate al- 
coholics, for example. But we can help 
them remove other labor market barriers 
after they've dealt with that.”” 

Another consortium stance is that 
CETA participants must assume respon- 
sibility for themselves and their work- 
lives. Tetro says, ““Our communications 
with participants emphasize that this is a 
shared opportunity. We tell them that 
we'll do our part, but they have to do 
theirs."” Brian Sass, an E.D. in Bangor, 
puts it this way: “‘Applicants have to 
convince me that they really want to help 











themselves. Otherwise, it just doesn’t 
work.”’ 

The number of persons who apply for 
CETA services is far greater than the 
number selected for service. According to 
Barbara Hamaluk, only about 10 to 25 
percent of all applicants become partici- 
pants. Most others are referred to local 
social service and rehabilitation agencies 
for assistance or to the Job Service for 
placement assistance. 

Individuals who do enter the program 
generally work with the same E.D. 
throughout their participation. Each title 
I participant is also immediately intro- 
duced to a job developer who will be 
responsible for finding an appropriate on- 
the-job training (OJT) slot or job oppor- 
tunity as soon as the person is ready. 
Consortium staff believe that such one-to- 
one relationships mean better service to 
each individual. 
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In line with their respect for self-reli- 
ance, program administrators favor train- 
ing activities that enable participants to 
become economically independent. ‘‘We 
prefer intensive investment in a few indi- 
viduals to less investment in a wider 
range of people,”’ Tetro says. Most title I 
participants go through several program 
components, such as classroom training, 
work-experience, and OJT. 

Penobscot puts heavy emphasis on di- 
rect training by employers. The consor- 
tium has subcontracted with the Maine 
AFL-CIO to develop OJT positions in 
unionized occupations, and OTEP job 
developers seek OJT slots in other fields. 
Because most area employers are small, 
OJT opportunities are developed to meet 
the needs of individual participants, and 
most employers have only one or two 
trainees. 

Some 500 of the 1,250 persons to be 
served under title I this fiscal year are 
scheduled to get OJT. The proportion of 
title I participants to be served through this 
form of training is thus 40 percent, much 
higher than the 12 percent average regis- 
tered last year for all CETA programs. 
Moreover, all Penobscot OJT positions in- 
clude employer commitments to hire par- 
ticipants after training, which averages 
about 6 months. 

In addition, two local employers are 
conducting larger CETA training pro- 
grams which also include commitments to 
hire. Eastern Maine Medical Center, the 
local hospital, is conducting a STIP proj- 
ect (See STIP, the Private Sector Con- 
nection in the April 1978 issue of WORK- 
LIFE) to train 30 people—many of them 
women receiving welfare—as medical 
secretaries and respiratory therapy tech- 
nicians. Training will last 9 months and 
will include classroom study, laboratory 
training, and a practicum at the hospital. 
’In the other program, a large diesel 
repair shop, Bean & Conquest, is provid- 
ing vestibule training for 32 diesel me- 
chanics under a title I contract. Both 
programs were designed by the employers 
to meet specific hiring needs, and both 
are being conducted on employers’ prem- 
ises by employers’ staff. 

The Penobscot consortium plans to 


A Skill Training Improvement Program 
(STIP) in Bangor prepares CETA 
participants to be respiratory therapy 
technicians. Here instructor Dale Morrell 
tests trainee Judy Reeves on a treadmill. 
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move about 400 title I participants into 
unsubsidized jobs in fiscal year 1978, and 
at the end of the second quarter it was 
only 5 people behind its mid-year target 
of 186. Title I funds for the year total $1.3 
million. 

The consortium also expects to put 
1,269 individuals in public service em- 
ployment (PSE) funded under title VI this 
year. Penobscot’s $5.7 million title VI 
program is called LIFTE—Local Initia- 
tive Funding for Training and Employ- 
ment. The name, Charles Tetro explains, 
was designed to help the PSE projects 
concept gain local acceptance. 

Penobscot now funds about 300 LIFTE 
projects, most with 3 or 4 employees. 
‘**‘We try to use LIFTE positions almost 
like we use work-experience,”’ says E.D. 
Brian Sass, ‘‘to help individuals develop 
a job history and to get their work habits 
and skills up to the level they need for 
OJT.”’ Sass also reports that staff mem- 
bers try to keep in touch with LIFTE 
participants by visiting or calling them at 
their worksites at least once a month. 

Among ongoing LIFTE projects are 
these: 

@ The Spruce Run Association, a pri- 
vate, nonprofit organization, has hired 
four persons to staff a shelter for battered 
women. The shelter offers temporary 
housing, a 24-hour telephone hot line, a 
crisis intervention program for the chil- 
dren of battered women, and personal 
and divorce counseling. Project employ- 
ees also seek community resources 
needed by shelter residents. The four 
persons hired for the project all had 
previous counseling experience, but each 
got at least 36 hours of crisis intervention 
training before going to work. 

e The Bangor Historical Society -and 
the Penobscot Heritage Museum have 
jointly hired eight persons to catalog, 
label, and preserve what one consortium 
staff member calls ‘‘a whole museum 
full’’ of previously neglected artifacts 
owned by these agencies. In addition, 
LIFTE employees now staff the mu- 
seum—which was formerly open only by 
appointment because of lack of funds—on 
a regularly scheduled basis. 

@ The Penobscot consortium has em- 
ployed 20 LIFTE participants to renovate 
three old barracks that recently became 
CETA’s administrative headquarters. The 
consortium leased the dilapidated struc- 
tures—built for a Strategic Air Command 
base and now owned by Bangor Commu- 


nity College—after they had stood vacant 
for about 8 years. 

The barracks are being revamped to 
accommodate offices, space for class- 
room and laboratory training, and sleep- 
ing quarters for CETA trainees from 
remote parts of the consortium area. 
LIFTE employees are reshaping rooms 
within the structures, rebuilding window 
frames, repairing floors, replacing plumb- 
ing, painting interior and exterior walls, 
and building bookcases and other furni- 
ture. The project employs eligible CETA 
participants and Employment Service reg- 
istrants who had indicated an interest in 
construction work. 

Sixteen teenagers employed through 
the Youth Community Conservation and 
Improvement Projects (YCCIP) program 
are also helping to renovate Penobscot 
CETA headquarters. The Maine AFL- 
CIO sponsors this project, which is 
funded under title IT] of CETA. Enrollees 
are unemployed, out-of-school youth, two 
of them female. 

The YCCIP project is supervised by 
two union members with extensive expe- 
rience in the construction trades. They 
teach basic carpentry skills, stress good 
work habits, and serve as mentors for 
participating youth. 

As designed by law, YCCIP does not 
emphasize remedial education, formal 
training, or support services for partici- 
pants, and Charles Tetro finds this lack 
disturbing. ‘‘I don’t think sweat jobs per 
se help dropouts get jobs,’’ he says, 
‘although we’re evaluating this project 
closely and will eventually see whether or 
not that’s true.” 

He continues, ‘“‘We haven’t offered the 
kids any extras, but we did wait to see if 
they’d ask for more. And they have. 
Fifteen of the 16 don’t have driver’s 
licenses and some want help in getting 
them. Others have asked for training in 
welding and pouring foundations.” 

Combatting youth unemployment—es- 
pecially among dropouts—is a consortium 
priority. In an effort to strengthen serv- 
ices to this group, Penobscot recently 
proposed to establish a highly innovative 
Job Corps center. The Employment and 
Training Administration has accepted the 
proposal, and the new center—the first in 
the country to be operated directly by a 
local prime sponsor—will open in Sep- 
tember. 

The coed center will be situated on the 
campus of Husson College, a small, pri- 


vate school about 2 miles from CETA 
headquarters. It will provide residential 
services for 250 high school dropouts and 
will serve another 100 commuters, most 
of them women receiving Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children. 

Enrollees, who will be recruited by the 
consortium from throughout Maine, will 
live in Husson dormitories, share diaing 
halls with regular students, and attend 
some classes at the school. Additional 
training will be provided by Bangor Com- 
munity College and other training facili- 
ties used by CETA. Says Tetro, “By co- 
locating the center on the Husson cam- 
pus, we’re offering a positive social envi- 
ronment for growth.” 

Center activities will include a pilot 
Advanced Career Training program that 
will provide 3 to 4 months of intensive 
education to enrollees who dropped out 
of high school shortly before graduation. 
The program will be geared to preparing 
Corpsmembers for community college en- 
rollment. 

The Job Corps center has given the 
consortium another opportunity to build a 
program from the ground up, an activity 
that staffers seem to relish. In other 
developmental projects, administrators 
are setting up a new program to provide 
CETA participants with localized job 
market information, gearing up for further 
program expansion—neighboring Piscata- 
quis County is scheduled to join the 
consortium in October—and devising a 
sophisticated economic model for evalu- 
ating program results. 

Few prime sponsors as small as the 
Penobscot consortium have put much 
emphasis on evaluation, but Penobscot 
administrators regard it as a key program 
ingredient. John Dorrer, who heads the 
evaluation effort, says, ‘“‘Evaluation of 
outcomes is a vital part of decisionmaking 
concerning the allocation of resources. 
It’s the rationale for determining what we 
do in this system.” 

Tetro adds, ‘“‘Without a sufficiently de- 
veloped method of evaluating program 
output, nobody can say with any assur- 
ance that investments in employment and 
training pay off.” 

The concept of investment figures 
prominently in the consortium’s overall 
management philosophy. Says Tetro, 
**‘We’ve tried to stress that employability 
developers are making investments in 
human capital formation.” 

Tetro often describes CETA activities 
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in terms of costs and benefits. He says, 
for example, ‘‘The consortium offers rel- 
atively little work-experience. Twenty-six 
weeks of work-experience translates into 
$3,000. But there are often better ways to 
use that $3,000. We’re looking for opti- 
mality in the training mix for each individ- 
ual.”’ 

The consortium also seeks maximum 
program flexibility to serve individual 
needs. The administrative staff is orga- 
nized along functional lines—planning, 
OTEP operations, and finance and 
budget, for example—rather than accord- 
ing to CETA titles. ‘‘This way,’ Tetro 
says, ‘‘there are no institutional con- 
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Greg Rice is enrolled in a vestibule 
training program for diesel mechanics. 
The project is one of the largest 
employer-sponsored CETA projects in 
the Penobscot area. 


straints to providing any service for any 
eligible participant. And practically speak- 
ing, we can deal with any CETA legisla- 
tive changes that might emerge.” 
Consortium staffers—all of whom but 
Tetro are covered by an employee merit 
system developed with the help of the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission—seem 
highly committed to the local CETA pro- 
gram and its aims. Key administrators 


routinely put in 60-to-70-hour weeks, Te- 
tro reports, and OTEP staff members 
often arrive at work early and stay late. 

Brian Sass, from the Bangor OTEP, 
expresses his enthusiasm by saying, 
‘““CETA is a beautiful program. It’s not 
perfect, but it’s great. It gets people jobs 
and it gets workers for employers. 

‘As an E.D., I have a chance to really 
get to know people, and I’m pleased 
when they do well. That’s the nonmone- 
tary reward. And when I see someone on 
the street who thanks me, that’s the 
littlk—and here he makes a p-o-0-o-f 
sound—that makes everything, even the 
paperwork, worthwhile.” @ 
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News & Notes 





The Department of Labor has begun taking 
steps to implement the: Industry Work Exper- 
ience Program (IWEP) for Job Corps enroll- 
ees. Through linkages with private employ- 
ers, unions, and other private sector or- 
ganizations, IWEP will provide 1,000 Corps- 
members opportunities for training and 
work experience in a variety of employment 
settings. IWEP consists of three programs: 
(1) transitional work experience, where 
Corpsmembers receive short-term work ex- 
perience assignments and job search assist- 
ance; (2) industry-oriented work experience, 
which places Corpsmembers in private indus- 
try work-experience positions that will 
lead to regular employment after training; 
and (3) industry training centers, in 
which small Job Corps centers will be 
attached to large firms or industries 
that will provide job training, work 
experience, and permanent employment for 
Corpsmembers. 


* * * 


The AFL-CIO's Laborers’ International 
Union of North America, the Plasterers' and 
Cement Masons' Union, and the National Joint 
Painting, Decorating, Drywall Apprenticeship 
and Training Committee received l-year re- 
newal contracts: totaling $2,601,876 from the 
Department of Labor to train 2,270 minority 
group members, veterans, women, and econom- 
ically disadvantaged persons. Under the 
$664,826 laborers’ union contract, 875 par- 
ticipants will receive on-the-job training 
(OJT) or advanced skills training in concrete 
casting work. The plasterers’ and cement 
masons’ $1,205,052 contract calls for 795 
participants to receive classroom training 
and OJT in preparation for entrance examina- 
tions for apprenticeships as plasterers and 
cement masons. Under the $732,000 contract 
with the National Joint Painting, Decorating, 
Drywall Apprenticeship Training Committee, 
320 painters, decorators, and drywall workers 
will get 60 hours of OJT to help them attain 
journeyman status, and 280 enrollees will re- 


ceive instruction and OJT to help them pass 

entrance examinations for apprenticeships in 
these trades. The three contracts are being 
funded under title III of the Comprehensive 

Employment and Training Act. 


* * * 


Some 1,000 low-income families will have 
their homes solar energized and hundreds of 
unemployed workers will get on-the-job 
training in solar equipment installation 
under a new federally supported project. 

The Departments of Labor (DOL) and Energy 
(DOE) an~ the Community Services Administra- 
tion (CS..) will initiate the l-year project 
in 10 communities across the country, under 
a $3 million agreement. Sponsors will com- 
mit funds from their fiscal year 1979 allo- 
cations, to be supplemented by DOL funds, 
authorized under title VI of CETA, that 
will pay trainees' wages. DOE and CSA funds 
will be used toward purchases of solar water 
heaters and space heating systems. An inter- 
agency committee will develop the project 
for operation in fiscal year 1979 and 

will provide consultation and technical 
assistance to prime sponsors and small 
businesses. 


* * * 


The Department of Labor has awarded 34 
prime sponsors planning grants to launch 
the Carter Administration's proposed $400 
million Private Sector Initiative Program 
(PSIP). The grants, in amounts up to $25,- 
000 each, will enable sponsors to create 
Private Industry Councils (PIC's) consist- 
ing of local business and labor leaders and 
members of educational and training organi- 
zations. PIC's will cordinate local efforts 
to train and find private-sector jobs for 
the unemployed. PSIP is expected to be au- 
thorized in this year's Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA) revision, 
and the 34 pilot projects will serve as 
models for the rest of the country. 
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The New Otani Hotel and Garden, a 
21-story Japanese-owned complex that 
opened its doors in Los Angeles 11 
months ago, is already considered a land- 
mark. And the recruitment effort that 
provided the employees to open those 
doors proved a landmark, too, for the 
California Employment Development De- 
partment (EDD) as well as a golden 
opportunity for many Hispanic, Oriental, 
and Afro-American residents of the area. 

One hundred eighty employees—three- 
quarters of the hotel’s original staff—were 
hired through the EDD in a unique mass 
recruitment. campaign. Los Angeles 
County has a large job bank divided into 
five sectors located in five areas, one of 
which is the Metro office. Each job bank 


Gera Curry is a public information officer with 
California’s Employment Development Depart- 
ment in Los Angeles. 





Japanese 
Hotel 
Checks in 
With Jobs 


by Gera Curry 





sector is a subdivision of the Los Angeles 
Job Bank and is used by six or more 
offices. During the hiring for the New 
Otani, seven offices of the Los Angeles 
County Metro Job Bank (situated in 
downtown LA) acted as a single unit, 
with staff members from the offices work- 
ing closely with the management of the 
central office. This was the first time that 
a cooperative effort of this kind had been 
undertaken in California. 

From either the employer’s or EDD’s 
point of view, the project can be consid- 
ered a success. 

The uniqueness of the project is appro- 
priately matched by the distinctive nature 
of the hotel. The $30 million, 448-room 
structure looms over Los Angeles’ Little 
Tokyo area. An international hotel, it 
boasts the Nation’s first classic Japanese 


natural earth ‘‘garden in the sky,” con- 








sisting of 16,000 square feet of rocks, 
plants, streams, and waterfalls. Overlook- 
ing the garden, which is located on the 
third floor, are a Japanese restaurant and 
three Japanese-style suites (priced at up 
to $500 per day) featuring rice paper 
_ window panes, straw tatami mats, and 
neck-high bathtubs. The hotel operator is 
New Otani America, a subsidiary of New 
Otani, Ltd., in Tokyo, a firm that has six 
hotels in Japan, one in Hawaii, and an- 
other in Bulgaria. The Los Angeles site is 
the first Otani in the continental United 
States. 

Currently, 25 percent of the hotel’s 
reservations come from Asia, with the 
preponderance from Japan. Japanese 
travelers and representatives of Japanese 
companies account for 20 percent. Resi- 
dent manager Ken Borton expects the 
number of Asian clients to increase to 
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between 35 and 40 percent by the end of 
the operation’s initial year, as the hotel’s 
reputation becomes known to Japan’s 
business community. 

EDD’s venture began in December 
1976. The Otani’s personnel director had 
worked with the State employment serv- 
ice in Chicago and called the Los Angeles 
region administrative office to ask for 
help. Carol Farrar, manager of the Los 
Angeles Metro Job Bank, met with him, 
and preliminary negotiations began. 

The basic plan, agreed to by the Metro 
Job Bank’s consortium of seven offices, 
called for a totally cooperative effort to 
meet the needs of the employer. Each 
office was to provide selection and refer- 
ral staff, with the Metro Job Bank devel- 
oping the recruitment package and pro- 
viding overall management. 

The entire spectrum of hotel employ- 
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ment was involved, from storekeepers to 
bookkeepers to groundskeepers, with a 
pay scale ranging from $2.65 to $7.50 per 
hour. In addition, 25 jobs required fluency 
in Japanese. This special category in- 
cluded front desk concierge, telephone 
answerer, registration clerk, receptionist, 
bellhop, doorkeeper, and switchboard op- 
erator. The rule of thumb was that there 
would be one Japanese-speaking person 
in each outlet (all food and beverage, 
housekeeping, dining room, etc.) in order 
to make Japanese guests feel comfortable. 

Demanding as these requirements 
were, EDD met them all. Here’s how it 
was done: 

First, the applicant supply was identi- 
fied as belonging to four main categories: 
referrals from community agencies and 
walk-ins from the hotel, both of which 
groups would require reverse referrals; 
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The above Japanese characters stand 
for “The New Otani Hotel and Garden.” 
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| 
Chefs, bookkeepers, groundskeepers, 
and registration clerks were among the 
wide array of workers recruited by the 
California Employment Development 
Department for the New Otani. Twenty- 
five positions required fluency in 
Japanese. 


persons responding to newspaper ads paid 
for by the hotel; and referrals from EDD 
offices throughout Los Angeles County. 

Recruitments in Los Angeles have tra- 
ditionally been handled by the office 
where orders were placed. In this case, 
however, the entire Job Bank Sector 
became the office responsible, so one 
central location was used for recruiting, 
with all seven offices providing staff for 
the 2-week recruiting period. The Los 
Angeles Central Employment Service of- 
fice was selected as the logical recruit- 
ment site. 

All applicants for Otani jobs went 
through a prescreening process during 
which their qualifications were evaluated 
against basic job specifications. Appli- 
cants who appeared to meet requirements 
were sent on to the selection and referral 
interviewer for in-depth evaluation. Since 
the majority of applicants came in response 
to newspaper ads and many were not 
qualified, prescreening became a highly 
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useful crowd and quality control function. 

Interviewers, meanwhile, had received 
intensive training and had learned the 
nuances of hotel and restaurant hiring, 
such as looking for clean fingernails and 
shined shoes. If applicants were not qual- 
ified, they went no further in the referral 
process. As a result of tight control, the 
employer received only quality referrals. 
More than 80 percent of EDD’s referrals 
were called back by the Otani for second 
interviews. 

Meanwhile, two Employment Service 
representatives, Elisa Acosta and Court 
Fleming, had been named as project su- 
pervisor and assistant, respectively. They 
designed the basic organizational pack- 
age, including development of staffing and 


and schedules. They wrote the employer- 
paid newspaper advertisements to coin- 
cide with the projected work flow. The 
, Los Angeles Times and the Los Angeles 
© Herald-Examiner carried the ads, as well 


_» & ° ae . 
a as Rafu Shimpo and Kashu Mainichi, 


w Japanese language papers. 

€ A series of training and orientation 

& meetings were held to insure understand- 
ing and support by EDD employees. 
Additionally, EDD staff and management 
met with hotel department heads to famil- 
iarize themselves with the Otani’s person- 
nel and hiring practices. Order-takers 
wrote 65 master job orders, after negoti- 
ating job descriptions and specifications 
with the various hotel department heads. 

All the careful preplanning did not 
produce a perfectly smooth operation, 
however. For instance, only a few quali- 
fied applicants showed up for 25 positions 
requiring fluency in Japanese. Obviously, 
additional measures were necessary to 
reach more persons in the Oriental com- 
munity. 

The EDD staff distributed flyers in 
Japanese and English to seven Asian 
community agencies and two Asian com- 
munity gathering places, and placed ads 
in five Asian language newspapers. With 
the assistance of the EDD public infor- 
mation officer in Los Angeles, they sent 
releases to 15 news publications, 3 radio 
stations, and 2 television stations. Despite 
these additional efforts, recruitment was 
unsuccessful in bringing in enough quali- 
fied Japanese-speaking applicants. 

The job orders were then extended 
throughout the State and the Nation. The 
Hawaii State Employment Service re- 
cruited in Honolulu. Even the possibility 
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of bringing in qualified workers from 
Japan was explored through the Alien 
Certification Office in Los Angeles, but 
none of these efforts was productive. The 
Otani personnel officer’s decision to re- 
cruit intensively within Southern Califor- 
nia ultimately proved successful. 

One of the recruitment’s bigger success 
stories is Rae Park, who has been pro- 
moted twice. Hired as a reception clerk, 
he became front office senior clerk and is 
now front office manager, supervising 11 
people. Park is Korean and speaks Japa- 
nese as well as Korean and English. He 
was a student at Los Angeles Trade 
Tech, studying hotel and restaurant man- 
agement. 

‘I was interviewed by EDD and sent 
on to the hotel the same day. I had never 
driven by the construction site and knew 
nothing about the hotel. EDD was my 
only link.” 

Johnnie Glover, a black American, is 
another Otani employee who is new to 
the hotel business. Before her EDD inter- 
view, she worked 5 years with an insur- 
ance company. Now a reservationist, she 
answers calls and makes reservations for 
guests in Los Angeles, Tokyo, and 
Otani’s Kaimana Beach Hotel in Hawaii. 
‘‘I got a chance to use my clerical expe- 
rience in a new field,’’ Glover says. 
‘After my 2 weeks of paid training, I 
knew I had made a good decision.” 

Glover enjoys the hotel business and 
plans to stay with it. She emphasizes that, 
unlike the work she used to do, the 
hospitality industry ‘‘is not routine.” 

Rose Foster, also a black American, 
was hired as a room attendant. She has 
been promoted to better pay and more 
responsibility as a public area attendant. 
‘Caring for the hotel’s smaller plants is 
one of my most pleasant duties,’’ she 
says. (Large plants are contracted to a 
gardening service.) 

Steve Neuman, who found a job as a 
bellhop, is pleased with the way things 
have worked out for him and his cowork- 
ers. 

‘‘All of us who were sent over by the 
Employment Service have taken pride in 
seeing the place grow. We all pulled 
together to get it off the ground, anu we 
feel that we’re a part of it. The beginning 
was so well organized, including EDD’s 
part, that it has stayed that way. I’m 
happy to be working here.”’ 

Neuman says that bell service can be 
lucrative, but he does not see it as his 
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life’s work. ‘“‘I’m a photographer from 
New York. The doorkeeper is an actor. 
You know, many pecple come to this 
area to seek their fortunes, but the hotel 
is our bread and butter and we’re thankful 
for it. And we can still spend free time 
looking for work in our fields.”’ 

The staff has increased considerably 
since the hotel’s opening and now totals 
375, including 50 Japanese and 30 Hispan- 
ics who comprise the temporary banquet 
serving staff. Of these, 272 employees are 
fluent in a variety of languages, including 
Russian, Tahitian, Chinese, Arabic, and 
Vietnamese. 

‘**The recruitment could not have been 





The New Otani boasts a “garden in the 
sky” that includes 16,000 square feet of 
rocks, plants, streams, and waterfalls. 


done without EDD,”’ said Luis Rendon, 
personnel manager for the Otani. “‘The 
hotel was under construction during the 
recruitment period and had neither the 
space nor personnel to screen applicants.” 
Noting that EDD screened 4,000 appli- 
cants and chose about 20 percent for 
referral, Rendon called EDD’s achieve- 
ment ‘‘commendable.”’ 

The relationship between the hotel and 
EDD continues to be mutually helpful. 
Los Angeles Metro Job Bank has chosen 


the New Otani as the location for its first 
large-scale employer seminar. Luis Ren- 
don is an enthusiastic and supportive 
member of the Metro Job Bank’s Com- 
munity Advisory Committee. 

Carol Farrar pointed out that the re- 
cruitment package (forms, procedures, 
concept) can serve as a prototype for 
future massive recruitments for many in- 
dustries. ‘“‘This project clearly demon- 
strates what can be done by offices work- 
ing in concert toward a common 
objective,’ she said. “It also highlights 
the fact that the role of a job bank office 
as a service office can take many 
forms.” & 
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Textile 
Museum 
Weaves 
CETAand 
History 


by Les Rich 





Nowadays, residents of towns along 
the Merrimack River, north of Boston, 
Mass., go to work at plants bearing the 
familiar names of Honeywell, Gillette, or 
Western Electric. But all around them are 
reminders of another era, when local 
residents worked for employers like 
American Woolens and Lowell Mills. 

The hulking brick buildings once used 
as mills sit beside the Merrimack’s rush- 
ing waters, and old company houses sur- 
round local churches. These structures 
date from the mid-1700’s, when the textile 
industry began to dominate the area’s 
economic and social life. The industry 
thrived until the mid-1900’s. 

With the help of historians employed 
through Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) funds, the Mernri- 
mack Valley Textile Museum is keeping 
alive the memory of this important period 
in America’s industrial democracy. Holder 
of the Nation’s most extensive collection 
of textile industry artifacts and records, 
the Museum is one of a small group of 
historical organizations that have used 
CETA to expand public services as well 
as to provide jobs for unemployed histo- 
rians. 

The vine-covered, red brick museum is 
situated in the ‘“‘old center’ of historic 
North Andover, Mass. An old mill bell 
originally cast by Paul Revere decorates 
the building’s lobby, and the view outside 
includes the spires of the old Congrega- 
tional church. Two miles to the south is 
Lawrence, Mass., formerly the woolen 
capital of the country. 

Les Rich is a freelance writer based in New 
Hartford, Conn. 


One of the first CETA participants to 
work for the museum was Paul Hudon, a 
young historian with a Ph.D. in European 
history. Hired to expand the museum’s 
services to the community, he has re- 
cently been appointed to a permanent 
position as supervisor of educational serv- 
ices. His current responsibilities include 
coordinating a program with school ad- 
ministrators and teachers to make the 
economic and social history of textiles a 
living part of local school curriculums. 

Hudon guides groups of students 
through the museum’s two galleries, 
which display pre-industrial implements 
including spinning wheels, reels, and hand 
looms in one exhibit area and industrial- 
era machines in the other. He also sched- 
ules classroom demonstrations, occasion- 
ally helps organize a public event such as 
a sheep shearing contest, and generally 
tries to make the museum more than a 
stop-off point in a class field trip. 

**We want to have programs the teach- 
ers will use,” says Hudon, *‘something 
that will fit in with what the schools are 
trying to teach about history.” 

Hudon believes that he has benefited 
from his recent experience. ‘‘I was teach- 
ing history at Merrimack College,” he 
says, “‘then the cutback came, and I was 
low man on the totem pole. I found 
myself unemployed.” 

The CETA opportunity at the museum 
was more than welcome employment. 
‘**Working here has broadened my out- 
look professionally. I think I was too 
specialized before. It’s easy for a histo- 
rian to wear blinders.” 

Not every historian working under 
CETA is as enthusiastic as Hudon, nor 
have they all moved into permanent, 
unsubsidized jobs as he has. Neverthe- 
less, CETA has provided employment in 
projects as various as rummaging through 
attics and basements in Louisville, Ky., 
in search of all-but-forgotten municipal 
records; compiling records for a labor 
history of Fort Wayne, Ind.; and tape- 
recording conversations with elderly rural 
persons in Alabama for an oral history of 
early 19th century America. 

There are only a small number of these 
historical projects, however. Despite the 
fact that the history profession has suf- 
fered in recent years from a substantial 
oversupply of talent, historical organiza- 
tions have been slow to apply for CETA 
grants to hire historians. 

Says Arnita A. Jones, staff associate for 
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the National Coordinating Committee for 
the Promotion of History, who has made a 
survey of CETA-related projects: *“The 
profession has only recently begun to take 
advantage of the possibilities made availa- 
ble by CETA. Now history departments in 
colleges and universities, as well as private 
historical institutions and organizations, 
are applying for CETA positions and filling 
many of them with history graduates. 

‘‘These temporary jobs not only pro- 
vide employment but also offer practical 
experience and additional training in mar- 
ketable, history-related skills.”’ 

Jones has compiled a pamphlet explain- 
ing how historical organizations can apply 
for funding. As she points out, the first 
step is to contact and work with the 
CETA prime sponsor in local govern- 
ment. The Merrimack Valley Textile Mu- 
seum was well prepared to do this. 

‘*We have a national constituency, but 
first we serve our local communities,” 
explains Thomas W. Leavitt, a noted Bay 
State historian who has been director of 
the museum since 1964, 4 years after it 
was founded. *‘We’ve always worked 
with elected and appointed officials, par- 
ticularly in North Andover and Law- 
rence.” 

The museum’s association with CETA 
was initiated early in 1975 when a group 
of town leaders met with Leavitt to 
discuss plans for the Bicentennial. Leavitt 
spoke about the importance of a perma- 
nent project tnat would go beyond ‘“‘pa- 
rades and pseudo-militiamen charging up 
hills..’ A librarian suggested a bibliog- 
raphy of local history—a detailed, com- 
plex, technical project. Leavitt talked to 
the area CETA administrator, who was 
then mayor of Lawrence, and eventually 
a bibliographer, Julie Moffard, was hired. 

Moffard, who had recently returned to 
the area with her husband after a year in 
Spain, was looking for a job. Working 
under a CETA title II grant, she produced 
the bibliography for the museum in a 
year, and the experience helped her to 
get her present permanent position as a 
reference librarian in Lawrence. 

With this success in hand, Leavitt dis- 
cussed other CETA possibilities with his 
permanent staff of 10. Paul Hudon was 
hired next, to strengthen the educational 
function of the museum, so important in 
community service. When he took his 
permanent job—the incumbent resigned 
to go back to school—another CETA 
employee, Debbie Aspen, was brought in 
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as educational specialist, under title VI. 
The museum hired other CETA partici- 
pants for jobs such as clerk-typist, pho- 
tographer-technician, and manuscript pro- 
cessor. 

Manuscript processing is the demand- 
ing and sometimes tedious job of prepar- 
ing incoming materials for disposition in 
the museum’s library, which holds 30,000 
volumes, numerous swatches of cloth, old 
stereoscopic photographs of factories, and 
bygone products such as Saco Mills 
Shirts, Columbia Corset Jeans, and Star 
Mills D Blue fabric. 

Manuscript processor David Leach, a 
title II CETA participant who recently 
replaced another CETA worker, first 
sorts the massive amount of incoming 
materials—like a recent shipment of 
boxes containing records of the National 
Association of Woolen Manufacturers— 
into such categories as labor, tariffs, or 
correspondence. He then places the class- 
ified materials into acid-free boxes which 
are filed in the library. 

Another title II CETA employee, 











CETA participant Deborah Aspen works 
on a fly shuttle loom as part of her job in 
the education department of the 
Merrimack Valley Textile Museum. 


Magnum photos by Charles Harbutt 


George Stroud, is custodian of the Hall of 
Machinery, a 30,000-square foot ware- 
house-like structure a half mile from the 
main building. The Hall contains the mu- 
seum’s collection of textile implements. 

As Tom Leavitt explains: ‘‘This is 
really a library of textile equipment. In- 
stead of having the ‘books’ brought to the 
researcher, the researcher can walk 
among them.” 

Starting from the right, the visitor can 
follow the process of making textiles step 
by step—carding the raw material to clean 
and straighten the fibers, spinning the 
threads or yarn, and weaving the threads 
or yarn into a fabric on a loom. There are 
several examples of each type of ma- 
chine, and many are in working order. 
Along the perimeter of the hall are a 
number of pre-industrial devices, includ- 
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ing a massive rough-cut loom from a 
Maine farmhouse. 

**In those days,”’ says Leavitt, ‘elderly 
women often supplemented the family 
farm income by working with equipment 
like this.” 

To find and preserve the records of 
generations of textile workers, Leavitt 
and his curators have traveled throughout 
the eastern United States. Sometimes, 
however, visitors walk into the museum 
offering artifacts. For example, one el- 
derly man came in with an offer to sell 
some implements he had inherited. About 
80 percent was junk, says Leavitt, but the 
other 20 percent were things ‘“‘we’d pay 
an arm and a leg for, because of their 
rarity.” 

Not all the rarities are hardware. For 
instance, the museum owns a book of 
early 19th century dye formulas. In those 
days, these formulas were often closely 
guarded trade secrets. When Leavitt ac- 
quired the book, he found that the in- 
structions were in code. Checking far and 
wide, he found that no one, not even the 


Library of Congress, had the key to this 
particular code. 

**Then one day a man just walked in 
and dropped off a book that showed the 
number relationship of each letter,’ says 
Leavitt. ‘“‘That broke the code and we 
had the whole story.” 

Like the Merrimack Museum, historical 
projects in Alabama, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and New York are also instrumental in 
helping historians find employment and 
making use of CETA resources. 

At the University of Louisville, in Ken- 
tucky, about 15 CETA title VI partici- 
pants are working on various projects in 
the Archives and Records Center. Robert 
Bryden, chief of microfilm services, is a 
gifted photographer who joined the Cen- 
ter to help put on film minutes of the city 
council, ordinances, and journals from the 
late 1700’s. The chief editor on the project 
is historian Thomas Owen, who started 
under CETA and is now in an unsubsi- 
dized position with the University. 

In a second Louisville project, CETA 
participants working under title VI grants 








Paul Hudon came to the museum as a 
CETA-funded education specialist and 
now holds a permanent position as 
supervisor of educational services. 


are searching through the city’s storage 
spaces to find old police, fire department, 
and real estate records, papers belonging 
to past mayors, and similar artifacts. 

‘*This is part of our own local Bicenten- 
nial observance,” says William J. Morri- 
son, director of the Archives and Records 
Center. ‘‘Louisville was organized in 
1778. We've found all kinds of informa- 
tion that we thought was lost. 

‘And we’ve put unemployed young 
historians and others to work in the area 
of historical investigation and archival 
development,” he added. 

At Indiana University-Purdue Univer- 
sity, in Fort Wayne, CETA employee 
Tom Lewandowski heads a project to 
write a labor history of Fort Wayne. 
Lewandowski was interested in labor his- 
tory, and after he received his teaching 
degree from the University, he worked in 
a local General Electric factory, where he 
became active in union affairs. He was 
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laid off in the 1975 recession and was 
unemployed until he began his present 
assignment, funded under CETA title VI. 

Louis Cantor, chairman of the history 
department, thinks the project will be ‘‘a 
major contribution to the analysis of local 
history, and of interest nationally, since 
Fort Wayne was a key labor center 
throughout the industrial period. We do 
not view this as bush-league history,”’ he 
said. 

In another Indiana project, three CETA 
employees—one funded under title VI 
and two under title [I—are doing research 
for a history of the workings of the 
Indiana General Assembly. When com- 
pleted at the end of 1981, the work will 
probably fill four volumes. 

Herbert H. Lehman College of the City 
University of New York hired three 
CETA participants to tutor students en- 
rolled in history courses. Later, respond- 
ing to student needs, they set up a 
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Juliet Moffard, the first CETA participant 
hired at the textile museum, conducts 
tours and demonstrates equipment for 
student groups. 


workshop on how to take lecture notes 
and write essays and term papers. 

The State Historical Commission of 
Alabama has hired 11 CETA employees 
for two major projects. Most are history 
majors, but some are recently retired 
people who need work. 

One of the projects, an oral history of 
the State, sends researchers to rural 
areas, where they tape-record the recol- 
lections of elderly country doctors, farm- 
ers, housewives, miners, sharecroppers, 
and blacksmiths. 

‘**Besides recording the reminiscences, 
they are also doing an inventory of old 
structures,’’ says Jeannette Barrett, a di- 
rector of the Commission. ‘‘When some- 
one says he used to live in a certain 





house on a certain street, or refers to an 
old sawmill, the CETA researchers follow 
that up, so we have a chance of preserv- 
ing the structural history of the area.” 

Another Alabama project involving 
CETA title I and VI participants is the 
restoration of Fort Toulouse, 16 miles 
from Montgomery, built by the French in 
1715. CETA employees are working as 
aides to archaeologists who are digging 
into the old French powder storage room 
and the area where, much later, Andrew 
Jackson accepted the surrender of the 
Creek Indians. 

Back in North Andover, Mass., Tom 
Leavitt comments: ‘‘It’s an irony that few 
historians are aware of possible Govern- 
ment funding; nor are they usually even 
aware of museums like ours. Historians 
are a very small part of the total work 
force—almost insignificant. It’s hearten- 
ing that we’re being helped by this pro- 
gram.” 





Other office towers block out the 
Golden Gate Bridge, but Patricia Mann 
nevertheless finds the view from her 16th 
floor office lovely. Work in the soaring 
bank operations building in San Francisco 
agrees with her. She is also pleased to be 
going to night school, preparing for an 
even better job. 

Her prospects weren't so bright 4 years 
ago. At that time, she had been job 
hunting for nearly a year. “*I began to get 
discouraged, to feel like I was being 
pushed from life,’ she remembers. Fi- 
nally she went to the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
office in her hometown of Oakland, 
Calif., and said, ‘‘Isn’t there somewhere 
I can go to pick up additional skills?” 

The answer she got was the East Bay 
Skills Center. Funded under CETA title 
I, the Center offers unemployed and un- 
skilled residents of Oakland, Berkeley, 
and other East Bay cities training in 15 
occupations, including office work. Mann 
went to the right place. At a time when 
many fields are badly overcrowded with 
jobseekers, the demand for entry-level 
office and bank employees is strong in 
many geographic areas. In locations 
where demand is high, training agencies 
that prepare people for white-collar em- 
ployment can almost guarantee their grad- 
uates a job. Not just any job, but one 
with a chance to advance. 

After 4 months of training at the Cen- 
ter, Mann started work as a utility clerk 
on the eighth floor at Wells Fargo Bank. 
Her job paid only $400 a month, but in 9 
months she won a promotion to interme- 
diate clerk. Today, with two more pro- 
motions behind her, she is a banking 
service representative. She gives bank 
customers information and answers ques- 
tions about Visa and Master Charge credit 
cards by telephone. 

But Mann, age 24, doesn’t plan to stop 
there. She is studying banking operations 
and supervisory psychology at night 
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by Eric Raimy 


school. Because people who grow up in 
Oakland don’t always learn standard Eng- 
lish, she’s also taking English grammar. 
Soon she’ll be ready for the bank’s home- 
study course in consumer credit. 

**T like analyzing individuals’ financial 
situations,” Mann says. “‘My next step 
up should be credit analyst. After that I 
hope to be a lending officer and eventu- 
ally maybe a manager.”’ 

William Dabney, director of the East 
Bay Skills Center where Mann got her 
start in banking, observes that most of his 
white-collar trainees are hired before they 
leave the Center. ‘‘We would like to 
produce stenographers who can take 
down 110 words a minute,” he says, “‘but 
we never get to. Any student who can do 
90 words is offered a job and leaves us. 
We're adding another steno class to try 
to meet the demand.” 

The prospect for future jobs is rosy. 
According to Bureau of Labor Statistics 
projections, by 1985 there will be about 
4.8 million secretarial jobs, compared 


Eric Raimy is a freelance writer based in 
Berkeley, Calif. 


with 3.4 million in 1976, an increase of 42 
percent. Most other office occupations 
are also expected to expand substantially. 

It is often said that skills such as typing 
lead only to low-paying, dead end jobs. 
It’s true that pay for some entry-level 
jobs remains low. In the San Francisco 
Bay area, most CETA graduates who go 
to work as clerks or typists earn $500 to 
$600 a month to start. However, other 
trainees who have not finished high 
school are being hired as word processors 
or data entry operators as soon as they 
complete training, at $900 a month. 

Office work has also been denounced 
as a ‘female ghetto,’ but thanks to better 
pay this, too, is changing. ‘““Three years 
ago, our average clerical class had one or 
two male students,’ Dabney says. **Now 
there are five or six men in both of our 
word processing classes, and the average 
clerical class has several men. Men are 
going into these jobs for the same reason 
that women are going into welding—the 
pay is good.” 

Aside from a wish to make good 
money, a desire to move up the corporate 
ladder motivates many Skills Center train- 
ees, setting them apart from less ambi- 
tious contemporaries. *‘Most of the 
friends that I have from high school are 
at home, not in school, not working, not 
doing anything,” says Donna Washing- 
ton, age 18. ‘‘They have little children 
and they are getting AFDC (Aid to Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children).” 

Washington has a 3-year-old child her- 
self. But she says, “‘I just couldn't see 
myself sitting back at home every day 
doing nothing. I'd die.’’ At the Center she 
is learning to operate data entry machines 
that record information on a magnetic 
tape or disc. The new method of keying 
data into computers replaces the punched 
cards turned out by keypunch operators. 
After only 6 weeks she was keying 13,000 
strokes an hour, well above the 10,000 
employers require for hiring. She views 
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data entry as the first step in a computer 
career. ‘‘I’m interested in getting a job 
with the company that will advance me 
the fastest,’ she says. 

A classmate, Ashley Smith, 23, has 
similar ambitions. ‘‘Data entry counts as 
computer experience,” he says. “But | 
don’t see doing it for the rest of my life. 

I want to go on to programing. If you’re 
programing, you're learning more and 
getting more out of it.”’ 

White-collar trainees like Washington 
and Smith have a better chance of moving 
up now than they had a few years ago. 
Big companies that employ armies of 
office workers are building job ladders 
that lead to better positions. Patricia 

Mann is climbing one of these job ladders. 
Until recently, positions such as her cur- 
rent job of service representative were 
filled mostly with newly hired college 
graduates who were being groomed for 
management positions. Now, partly as a 
result of equal opportunity and affirmative 
action requirements, these jobs are being 
filled more often with workers who start 
at the bottom and win promotions. 
‘*We’ve always done this, but now 
there’s greater emphasis on it,’ says Jay 

B La Foe, a Wells Fargo Bank vice 

president. ‘‘There’s been an awareness 

that people who haven’t gone to college 
can work their way up and that they can 
be a tremendous asset to the bank.”’ 

Some tellers and clerks and secretaries 


don’t want to work their way up; they are 
content where they are—which may be a FR 
good thing, since the higher you go, the [i 
fewer the jobs become. Other white-collar 
workers would like to move up but can’t. 
‘*Fifty percent of our banking trainees are 
never going to get more than one promo- 
tion unless they go back to school,”’ says 
Bob Greene, head of the Skills Center's 
banking program. ‘‘We can train them to 
get an entry-level job, but we can’t cor- 
rect their educational deficiencies in 6 
months of training. I encourage these 
students to go to junior college for a 2- 
year degree. Then I can almost guarantee 
them two or three promotions in a bank.” 
When the Center opened 12 years ago, 
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Patricia Mann, who got CETA training at 
the East Bay Skills Center in Oakland, 
Calif., now works as a banking service 
representative for the Wells Fargo bank. 
Her office is on the 16th floor of a San 
Francisco building. 


Photos by Eric Raimy 
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most of the courses were in heavy manu- 
facturing. “‘We still have a lot of those 
courses, but now the majority of our 
people are being trained for service occu- 
pations, basically for office work,’’ Dab- 
ney says. Trainees learn to use the latest 
equipment such as data entry machines 

‘and word processing typewriters with 
computer memories. ‘‘We design our pro- 
gram to industry’s direction,’ Dabney 
says. 

Direction comes every day from visit- 
ing representatives of industry. One of 
these is the bank employment manager 
who snatches stenos out of class before 
they attain full speed. He gives a class 
practice dictation and when students do 
well, he hires them on the spot. 

About 2 years ago, three local corpora- 
tions retired their keypunch machines and 
bought data entry machines. ‘‘The three 
companies agreed to become our advisory 
council for a new course to train data 
entry operators,’ Dabney says. “‘They 
helped build the curriculum, and now 
they are helping us keep it current.” 

Such cooperation benefits both the 
Center and industry. Last year, 91 per- 
cent of all graduates got jobs. Dabney 
views the Center’s willingness to give 
industry what it wants as the most impor- 
tant reason for this success. 

Another California CETA course that 
has been successful in training people for 
white-collar jobs meets industry’s needs 
through a different approach. The Clerical 
Training Program at San Francisco State 
University emphasizes building up the 
confidence and skills of people who can 
type but need to improve their skills. The 
program also helps people who have lost 
jobs because they were late for work or 
had other poor work habits. ; 

This program started a decade ago with 
a l-year foundation grant and classroom 
space donated by the university. San 
Francisco State still provides two class- 
rooms, but funding now comes from title 
I of CETA. 

Trainees participate in group exercises 
designed to improve their self-images and 
to turn each class into a supportive fam- 
ily. ‘‘We consider it very important that 
people feel they belong to a family, a 
group that cares for them,’ says Program 
Coordinator William Clement. ‘This has 
always been the unique strength of our 
program.” 

Nobody gets near a typewriter on the 
first 2 days of training, which are devoted 
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Sheldon Jones is one of the growing 
number of men preparing for clerical 
jobs. He is training in a simulated branch 
bank set up by the East Bay Skills 
Center. 


to family building and ‘‘achievement mo- 
tivation.”’ On the first morning, students 
put on name tags and form their chairs 
into a circle. They each take 5 minutes, 
measured by an egg timer, to explain 
where they went to school, what their 
families are like, what their hobbies are— 
down to their astrological signs. **By the 
time we go to lunch, they feel that they 
know one another,’ Clement says. ““We 
already have a small family being 
formed.” 

Trainees then tackle the reality of office 
work. When they get to class, they punch 
a time clock. Excessive tardiness means 
expulsion. Clement explains that when he 
talks to employers, the usual comment is, 
**I don’t care if she only types 40 words 
a minute, Ill take her if she can just 
make it to work on time.” 

Apparently trainees do learn to get to 
work on time. One survey showed that 
more than 80 percent of the graduates 
who found work were still employed a 






































year later. Last year 87 percent of the 
graduates got jobs. 

Frankie Holtz graduated from the pro- 
gram some 6 years ago and got a job as a 
receptionist-typist in the university’s per- 
sonnel office. Her aspirations rose with 
exposure to academic life, and she en- 
rolled as a university student while con- 
tinuing to type to support her seven 
children. In 4'/2 years Holtz typed her 
way to a master’s degree in social work 
education, and today she is a child wel- 
fare worker. 

While the Clerical Training Program 
stresses group interaction and family 
building, another successful white collar 
training agency does almost the reverse. 
Polly Priest Business College has elimi- 
nated group instruction and replaced it 
with what President K.C. Ruppenthal 
calls the “tutorial approach.” 

Situated in Oakland, a few miles from 
the East Bay Skills Center, Polly Priest is 
a small, profitmaking school that took a 
gamble in 1971. In that year Oakland 
spent an average of $12,400 per person to 
provide job training. Ruppenthal made 
what appeared to be a daring offer to the 
city: he would train students for only 
$2,400 each and guarantee to place at 
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least 80 percent of them in jobs. For 
every placement short of that, he would 
train another student for free. 

That contract is still in force, with the 
city, as prime sponsor, providing funds 
under CETA title I. In 1974 high unem- 
ployment forced placements below 80 
percent, and Ruppenthal trained 14 extra 
students without charge. In every other 
year, the school has exceeded its goal. 
Last year it placed 94 percent of its 
graduates, 85 percent of whom are CETA 
participants. 


Ruppenthal gives much of the credit for 


this to the tutorial approach, under which 
students work independently in class- 
rooms that look a lot like modern busi- 
ness offices. At one end of the classroom 
the teacher and an aide sit at a large desk 
called a teaching station. Students who 
encounter something they don’t under- 
stand go to the teaching station for a brief 
tutoring session. ‘‘Our teachers spend 6 
hours a day answering questions,’ Rup- 
penthal says. The teachers also correct 
every student’s work and return it the 
next day. Trainees who don’t seek tutor- 
ing when they need it get a written 
request to report to the teaching station. 

The college tried programed instruc- 
tion, which is supposed to allow students 
to learn while interacting very little with a 
teacher, but gave it up. *‘We discovered 
that there’s no substitute for one-to-one 
contact with a teacher,’ says Ruppenthal. 
‘**Materials can’t teach. Teaching is what 
happens when the student says, ‘Wait a 
minute: I didn’t understand that.’ ”’ 

Tests pinpoint what a student doesn’t 
understand—spelling, for example, or 
fractions, or decimals. The college ac- 
cepts students whose performance falls as 
low as seventh grade on standardized 
tests. Because they study independently, 
trainees are able to do remedial work in 
English or math at the same time that 
they are learning an office skill such as 
typing. ““The integration of remedial ef- 
forts with skills training is the unique part 
of our program,’ Ruppenthal says. 

The tutorial approach also makes it 
possible for the college to keep its training 
slots filled continuously. Students leave 
as soon as they are ready, and the slots 
they vacate are filled every Monday with 
new trainees. The Skills Center also has 
an Open-entry, open-exit system that al- 
lows students to begin training whenever 
there is a vacant slot and to leave when 
they become job ready. 
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CETA participant Nora Cooley is training 
for a job in banking. She previously 
worked in a pants factory and in a fried 
chicken restaurant, and she looks 
forward to a white-collar job. 


As it turns out, job readiness is an 
individual matter. Eduardo Ferrer, 33, 
wasn’t ready for a job, even though he 
possessed a university degree from the 
Philippines. Arriving in the United States 
as an immigrant, he spent 3 months 
applying for work only to discover that 
employers wanted American degrees. 

‘*At Polly Priest I learned how to deal 
with people in an American business 
situation,’ Ferrer says. At the end of 
training he became a clerk at Landbridge 
Shipping Corp. in San Francisco. After 
2'/2 years he has advanced to operations 








manager in charge of consolidating ship- 
ments from the Far East and routing them 
across the United States. Now when 
Landbridge needs a clerk, Ferrer tele- 
phones Polly Priest to find out if there is 
a new graduate who would be right for 
the job. 

Patricia Mann also keeps in contact 
with her alma mater, the East Bay Skills 
Center. Last year at graduation ceremo- 
nies the center gave her a vocational 
achievement award. Then some of the 
trainees stood up to tell their stories. 
‘*One woman had dropped out of school 
and had about six kids, but she was 
determined,” Mann recalls. ‘‘She gradu- 
ated and she got a job. 

‘‘It made me feel good. To them, the 
center was a second chance in life. And I 
was able to feel what they were feeling. It 
was a second chance for me, too.” & 
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‘Characteristics of WIN 
Registrants 
Fiscal Year 1977 


During the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1977, the Work Incentive (WIN) program 
placed 276,600 persons in jobs. This was a 
record number, up 49 percent from the 
previous year. 

The program is designed to assist recipi- 
ents of Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) to achieve self-support 
through job placement, training, and suppor- 


tive services. Employment, work-experience, 
and training activities are administered by 
the Department of Labor, supportive services 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Nearly three-fourths (72.6 percent) of the 
WIN registrants during this period were 
women. Somewhat more than half (55.4 
percent) were white, and almost three- 
fourths (71 percent) were in the prime work- 
ing years—ages 22 to 44. Two-thirds (33.1 
percent) had completed high school, and 
only 1 in 10 had not completed at least 8 
years of school. The average starting wage 


Occupations of WIN Participants 


Fiscal Year 1977 
(Percentage Distribution) 


Occupations Male 
Professional, technical, and managerial 4.3% 
Clerical 3.6 
Sales 3.1 
Domestics 0.7 
Other service 12.8 
Farming, fishery, and forestry 4.5 
Processing 5.2 
Machine trades 10.2 
Benchwork 5.3 
Structural work 20.0 
Motor, freight transportation 9.9 
Other 20.5 

Characteristics of WIN Registrants 
Fiscal Year 1977 
(Percentage Distribution) 
Total Registrants 
1977 (1976) 

Total 100.0% (100.0) 

Male 27.4 (27.1) 

Female 72.6 (72.9) 
Race: 

White 55.4 (55.4) 

Black 39.0 (38.8) 

Other 5.6 (5.8) 
Age: 

Under 22 15.7 (17.4) 

22-44 71.5 (60.0) 

45 and over 12.8 (22.6) 
Years of schooling: 

Fewer than 8 10.5 (11.2) 

8-11 48.7 (49.1) 

12 33.1 (32.7) 

More than 12 7.7 (7.0) 


was $3.10 an hour ($3.68 for men and $2.73 
for women). 

The socioeconomic characteristics of the 
registrants who entered employment differed 
from those of the registrant pool in several 
respects: a higher proportion were male, 
were white, and had completed more than 8 
years of schooling. 


William J. Shickler 
William J. Shickler is program analyst, Office of 


Administration and Management, Employment and 
Training Administration. 


Female 


6.4% 
19.8 


Entered Employment 


1977 (1976) 
100.0% (100.0) 
37.8 (35.3) 
62.2 (64.7) 
67.6 (68.3) 
28.9 (28.0) 
3.5 (3.7) 
15.2 (15.7) 
77.2 (67.9) 
7.6 (16.4) 
6.2 (6.8) 
44.8 (44.3) 
39.1 (39.6) 
9.9 (9.3) 
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Employers Win Kentucky 


Jobs Derby 


by Don Dunnington 


Maybe there’s bluegrass in their blood. 
Maybe the spirit of the Kentucky 
Derby—fortunes won and lost on the 
strength of speeding horses—has made 
them more willing to take risks, more 
hungry for action. 

For whatever reason, it was the drive 
for action that brought the business and 
professional leaders of Louisville together 
10 years ago to establish Action Now, 
Inc. They were betting their own time 
and money that they could beat the odds 
against solving some of the most pressing 
social and physical needs of their com- 
munity. And in Action Now, they came 
up with a winner. 

Victor L. Priebe, Action Now’s execu- 
tive director, explains that the nonprofit 
corporation serves as “‘the cutting edge of 


Don Dunnington is editor of Working, the 
quarterly magazine of the National Alliance of 
Business. 
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private enterprise in meeting community 
needs.’’ The action approach, Priebe 
says, is low profile and results oriented. 
The organization serves as an umbrella 
for a growing number of programs whose 
common thread is that each meets a 
specific community need. Action Now’s 
interests range from jobs for unskilled 
adults and disadvantaged youth to hous- 
ing for low-income families. They have 
taken on economic development and 
transportation problems, as well as a new 
recycling project that may reduce pollu- 
tion while providing Louisville industry 
with low-cost fuel pellets that can be 
burned with coal as an energy supple- 
ment. 

At the heart of Action Now are its Jobs 
Now local projects and the National Alli- 
ance of Business (NAB) program, 
both funded by the Department of Labor 
to place hard-to-employ individuals into 
productive, private sector jobs. Some 900 
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trainees will complete these programs this 
year. 

Jobs Now—supported by funds from 
title II of the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA)} focuses 
on what Steven Zimmer, director of Man- 
power Planning for the Louisville and 
Jefferson County Consortium, describes 
as ‘‘people with multiple barriers to em- 
ployment.’’ He says that of all the suc- 
cess Jobs Now has had in helping people, 
he is most impressed with the program’s 
success in boosting ex-offenders over the 
many personal and social hurdles they 
must clear. According to Zimmer, a re- 
markable 49 percent of last year’s 255 
Jobs Now placements were for ex-of- 
fenders. 

‘‘When you get involved in the ex- 
offender program, you feel like you're 
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doing something,” says David L. Dod- 
son, Jobs Now’s ex-offender training 
manager. Dodson runs job orientation 
programs for individuals about to be pa- 
roled from Kentucky’s La Grange peni- 
tentiary and the women’s facility at Pewe 
Valley. “‘If anyone ever needed help, 
these people need it,’ says Dodson, who 
works with eligible parollees in the Louis- 
ville-Jefferson County area who don’t 
have jobs. Since employment is a require- 
ment for parole, Dodson’s assistance has 
been in great demand at both institutions. 

‘*] don’t think jobs per se are the sole 
answer to a person’s staying out of jail,” 
says Dr. David L. Bland, commissioner 
of Kentucky’s State Bureau of Correc- 
tions, “‘but I'll tell you one thing: if you 
don’t have a job, you have about two- 
and-a-half strikes against you.” 
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Jack Pardue 


Bland was first hired by Kentucky 
Governor Julian Carroll to study the 
State’s corrections system. What Bland 
found is what you would expect to find in 
just about any State. ‘“‘Corrections is in a 
mess,’ he says. He blames a lack of 
money and the absence of agreement— 
among professionals and public alike— 
concerning the purpose of corrections. It 
was probably Bland’s focus on the ques- 
tion of purpose that prompted Governor 
Carroll to challenge him to do something 
more than study the problem—to solve it 
if possible. 

Bland’s long-term goal is to cut the 
alarming rate of recidivism—the revolv- 
ing-door justice system of crime-prison- 
parole, followed by more crime, more 
prison, and more parole. *‘Slowing the 
revolving door will be the ultimate meas- 
ure of my success,” Bland says. 


That means jobs. Job training in prison. 
Preemployment counseling before release 
from prison. Entry-level, on-the-job train- 
ing after release from prison. It’s all been 
tried before. But maybe no one has ever 
tried quite hard enough, or long enough. 
Certainly it’s the sort of long-term, hard- 
work problem that Action Now seems to 
thrive on. 

It’s not that the Jobs Now program 
seeks out sO many people with criminal 
records. Rather, a criminal record seems 
to accompany about half of those who 
have the most severe problems finding 
and keeping a job. And it’s those toughest 
cases that Jobs Now wants in its orienta- 
tion and job placement programs. 

Perhaps the unique aspect of the Jobs 
Now program is the obvious—pre-job 
orientation. What makes pre-job orienta- 
tion unique is that it works so well. One 
week of highly structured orientation to 
the réalities of working in private industry 
gets such uncommon results in shaping 
work attitudes and improving communi- 
cation between workers and supervisors 
that some Louisville employers are asking 
that nondisadvantaged employees be sent 
through the course. In fact, some large 
corporations that have excellent training 
programs of their own prefer to hire 
individuals who have gone through the 
Jobs Now orientation. 

The orientation covers the importance 
of being punctual, showing reliability, 
budgeting income, and building a good 
work record. James Fox, a line supervisor 
from private industry, leads each class in 
a ‘‘widgets-assembly”’ exercise that in- 
cludes layoffs for persons in those groups 
that fail to meet production. Although the - 
layoffs are just a part of the exercise, 
Jobs Now does set strict standards for 
those attending orientation. The rules are 
just as tough as those in private industry. 
Those who miss classes or arrive late 
may be terminated. 

From initial counseling, through orien- 
tation, to job placement and follow-up 
counseling, Jobs Now’s small profes- 
sional staff stresses the importance of 
sticking to rules. That’s what makes Jobs 
Now different from similar programs that 
are less disciplined and therefore less 
successful. Jobs Now people maintain 
strict standards for themselves and for the 
clients they serve. 

Chairman of Action Now is Cyrus L. 
MacKinnon, president of The Courier- 
Journal and The Louisville Times. Other 
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board members include Judge Charles H. 
Anderson; Dr. Arthur E. Frazier, Jr.; 
Julius E. Price, president of Mammoth 
Life and Accident Insurance Co.; Wil- 
liams Receveur, Jr., of Garst-Receveur 
Construction Co.; John B. Clarke, man- 
ager of community affairs and facilities 
service operation for General Electric 
Co.; Frederick R. Louis, president of 
Louis and Henry, Architects; J. Van 
Dyke Norman, of Offutt, Blakemore and 
Norman; Enno Sauer, president and plant 
manager of Rohm and Haas Kentucky, 
Inc., and Dr. C. Milton Young. 

MacKinnon sees their early commit- 
ment to action as the glue that has held 
them together since 1968. ‘‘We started 
this before there was pressure in our 
community,’’ he says, ‘‘so there is a 
feeling of commitment that pre-existed 
and didn’t have to be encouraged by the 
Federal Government.” 

Action Now’s good results, Clarke 
notes, come from ‘“‘good planning, good 
commitment, professional administration, 
and sticking basically to some guidelines.” 
That means, Clarke adds, ‘“‘You don’t 
tolerate lack of proficiency or ineffi- 
ciency.” 

‘‘This group,’ Victor Priebe says of 
the board members, “‘have been willing 
to invest their time and expertise in 
setting policy and direction, but they 
leave the day-to-day stuff to us.”’ 

Thus Priebe feels accountable to the 
board for results, but he has the flexibility 
to find his own way to achieve those 
ends. ‘*I don’t think we could keep men 
at their level of business and industry 
involved if they didn’t have the freedom 
to set policy and really be the shapers of 
this thing. Yet they know that the legwork 
is going to get done,’’ Priebe says. 

Just giving direction can take a lot of 
time if you want to avoid going in circles. 
Board Chairman MacKinnon reports as 
much as 20 percent of his day, every day, 
went to Action Now in the first year. 
Once the direction was set, the chairman 
didn’t need to steer so much. ‘Now I see 
Vic three times a month,”’ he says. 

Other board members who chair var- 
ious committees meet individually with 
Priebe even more frequently. Meetings of 
the entire board are often spontaneous 
and informal. 

‘““One thing I like about our efforts,” 
observes board member John Clarke, ‘‘is 
that our board has never objected to 
meeting at ‘off hours.’ I guess we’ve had 
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more meetings off hours than we’ve had 
during working time.” 

For those who would like to take 
Louisville’s Action Now project as a 
model for private sector efforts to in- 
crease employment and training, one rule 
that seems imperative is to have the right 
mix of people—people in both business 
and government who want action bad 
enough to make it happen now. Steven 
Zimmer thinks Louisville had the right 
people come together at the right time in 
the right place. And it could happen 
elsewhere. 

Frank (everyone calls him ‘‘Sam’’) 
Rayburn agrees. Rayburn is a contract 





Victor Priebe, executive direc- 
tor of Louisville’s Action Now, 
advises business leaders who 
take part in jobs programs for 
disadvantaged persons to have 
the modesty to take on only what 
they can accomplish, the bold- 
ness to risk failure, and personal 
commitment to immediate ac- 
tion. 





service representative for the Kentucky 
Department of Human Resources, Bureau 
for Manpower Services. On loan to the 
Louisville NAB office as a manager of 
employment and training (MET), he has 
been coordinating NAB and employment 
service activities since October 1969. 

Rayburn is optimistic. He has seen 
Action Now up close for 9 of its 10 years. 
He has seen bright program ideas come 
and go, economies go up and come down, 
and laws and politics change. But he has 
seen Action Now steadily continue its 
modest pursuit of substantial results. 
**Sure, we get good results because we 
have good people,’ Rayburn says. ‘* But 
there are good people everywhere— 
sometimes you just have to look hard to 
find them.” 

Another factor in the success of Louis- 
ville’s Action Now is Kentucky’s eco- 
nomic and political environment. ‘* You 
can’t give jobs if you don’t have them,” 
MacKinnon observed. But Louisville and 
most of Kentucky managed to get through 
the recession with lower unemployment 
than the Nation’s, partly because Gover- 
nor Julian Carroll, with whom Action 
Now has a good working relationship, 
believes that ‘“‘A State can do something 
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about its own unemployment.”’ Noting 
that Kentucky has had one of the lowest 
jobless rates in the country, Carroll says, 
‘*We have generated a substantial amount 
of work in Kentucky to get at that.”’ 

Kentucky recently spent a billion dol- 
lars on housing and roads to help the 
construction industry climb out of the 
recession. The State has its own Housing 
Authority financed with State money—no 
Federal dollars—to build houses. In addi- 
tion, the Governor says, ‘‘We have spent 
our Federal money well.” 

Good leadership in government, as well 
as in the business community, has thus 
been a vital ingredient in the success of 
Action Now’s employment programs. A 
final element has been the modesty of the 
people involved. Organization members 
do not seek self-promotion or hold up 
Action Now as the ultimate solution for 
all social ills. 

Moreover, Action Now staff have been 
careful not to promise more jobs than 
they could deliver. As a result, they have 
great credibility among other employment 
and training organizations. Organization 
members have also refused to take credit 
for anything they haven’t accomplished. 

‘*Some employers want to claim 
they’re putting the disadvantaged to work 
when, in fact, they’re just doing their own 
employment,’ MacKinnon explains. *‘We 
try hard to avoid that. We try to make 
sure that we are working with people who 
otherwise would not be employed.” 

Governor Carroll agrees that modesty 
is usually the best plan for growth, 
whether it’s business or government pro- 
grams. He tells about a friend who had a 
barbecue stand. ‘‘It was a little place, and 
you had to stand up to eat in it,”’ he says. 
‘**Business was so good, he finally built 
him a great big place—and went broke.” 

Unlike that businessman, Action Now 
leaders have had the patience to avoid 
pushing the program beyond the point of 
diminishing returns. Placements have 
consistently ranged between 200 and 500 
annually , depending on the economy. 


For business and professional leaders 
interested in putting their money on the 
Louisville model, Vic Priebe has three 
simple rules for placing any bets: First, 
be modest enough to take on something 
you really can accomplish. Second, be 
bold enough to take risks and willing to 
take the responsibility for your failures. 
Third, be committed to action—action 
now. 
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’ Place in History 
We Were There 


by Barbara Mayer Wertheimer 
Pantheon Books, New York, 1977. 427 pp., 
$15.95 


Barbara Wertheimer’s subtitle for this 
book, “The Story of Working Women in 
America,” tells us that she is taking on an 
enormous task. She explains that she de- 
cided to do so when she realized that 
information on the history of working women 
was Sparse, and that, indeed, no single 
source would give the whole story. 

The book is divided into five parts, each 
containing several chapters. Part one, “Two 
Centuries into the New World,” traces 
women ‘and the work they did from the 
earliest settlements, through the Revolution, 
and into the early 19th century. The prologue 
to this part, “The First American Women,” 
deals exclusively with the work of native 
American women. The following chapters 
discuss the work of colonial white women— 
which was primarily work in the home—and 
of colonial black women, who nearly always 
worked in some form of involuntary servi- 
tude. 

Part two, “Working Women of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” covers the period up to the 
Civil War. This period was distinguished by 
the move of women from work at home to 
work in the factory, which was hastened in 
the 1840’s by the introduction of the first 
sewing machines. Another chapter in this 
section discusses the work and lives of 
enslaved black women. 

Part three, “Working Women in War and 
Peace,” presents a fascinating view of the 
role of women in the Civil War. Women 
served in the war as nurses, spies, and even 
(in disguise) as soldiers. Black women be- 
came instrumental in helping other blacks 
along the underground railroad to freedom in 
the North and in Canada. Many articulate 
black women became popular lecturers at 
abolitionists’ meetings in the North. 

In part four, “The Wage-Earning Woman: 
1886-1910," Wertheimer describes the 
emerging organized labor movement and the 
role women played during its formation. A 
critical issue at that time was support for the 
concept of equal pay for equal work. The 
largely all-male unions supported this con- 
cept, not out of any desire to better the lot of 
women, but because women’s willingness to 


work for lower wages tended to undermine 
men’s jobs. 

In the final section of the book, “Emerg- 
ence of the Trade Union Woman,” Werthei- 
mer deals adequately enough with the strug- 
gles of the early unions against the powerful 
monopolies. However, she dispenses with ev- 
erything from 1930 to the present in less than 
one page, with only a mention in passing of the 
landmark National Labor Relations Act in the 
1930's and no mention at all of more recent job 
safety and health measures. 

We Were There is eminently readable. It 
could serve equally well as a reference for a 
labor history course or as interesting reading 
for the curious lay reader. Only rarely can 
one book fulfill both roles. 

Ruth S. Blau 
Ruth S. Blau, director of communications, Miller & 
Byrne, Inc., of Washington, D.C., is a frequent 
contributor to this page. 


Professional Images 
The Managerial Woman 


by Margaret Hennig and Anne Jardim 


Anchor Press/Doubleday, Garden City, N.Y., 
1977. 221 pp., $7.95 


Although the number of women in man- 
agement positions has increased in recent 
years, they still make up a very small propor- 
tion of management personnel. The Mana- 
gerial Woman is an effort to ascertain and 
explain the “informal” barriers which inhibit 
the progress of women in professional ca- 
reers. 

Through questionnaires and interviews 
with male and female managers, the authors 
compiled data relating to individuals’ atti- 
tudes toward their careers and their percep- 
tions of themselves in relationship to their 
work. From this research, certain differences 
between male and female career attitudes 
and experiences became clear. Women 
were found to have made their career 
choices later than men and to have a some- 
what passive attitude about career progress; 
that is, they believe that their abilities and 
competence on the job will determine 
whether or not they are chosen for promo- 
tion. Men, on the other hand, tend to have a 
more strategic outlook on their careers; they 
have long-range career goals and develop 
game plans which encompass alliances with 


important individuals and cooperation with 
other “team” members—all efforts which are 
outside the formal requirements of job com- 
petency. These informal skills are essential 
for a managerial career, yet they require 
training which most women do not have. 

The lives of 25 women executives were 
studied, starting with childhood, and com- 
pared with the experiences of other groups 
of women. The overriding factor in the early 
lives of the successful women managers 
was the unique relationship they had with 
their fathers. In all cases, the fathers encour- 
aged their daughters’ independence and 
their participation in activities considered ap- 
propriate for males, such as vigorous sports 
or discussion of business topics. The 25 
women were also encouraged by their moth- 
ers to accept their own femininity as they 
matured. 

When these women started work after 
college, they adopted a professional attitude 
which focused on developing proficiency in a 
job and precluded social involvements. As 
they progressed in their work and reached 
the midmanagement stage, the women 
found their lives lacking, and they decided to 
develop the social dimensions of their previ- 
ously work-dominated existences. Many of 
the women married, and all began to inte- 
grate social and more “feminine” qualities 
into their images as professional women. 
The women subsequently continued in their 
careers and attained top management posi- 
tions. 

The period of assessment which the 25 
successful women underwent appears to 
have been crucial for their later achieve- 
ments. The authors studied 25 women who 
did not progress past the midmanagement 
level and found that these women had not 
gone through this evaluative stage. Unlike 
their more successful counterparts, these 
women were not happy; they were techni- 
cally expert in their positions, but by main- 
taining their focus on job skills, they had not 
developed the social skills and the integra- 
tion of themselves as women and as profes- 
sionals which they needed to succeed in 
management. The authors argue, then, that 
the key is integration—of one’s personal 
identity with one’s professional life, and of 
behavioral skills with technical expertise. 

Susan Krug Friedrnan 
Susan Krug Friedman, former editor and research 
associate at the W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employ- 


ment Research in Kalamazoo, Mich., is now a 
freelance writer and editor in Scottsdale, Ariz. 
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Not 20 miles outside Washington, 
D.C., tall white birds with red-crowned 
heads and wings that stretch 7 feet from 
one black tip to the other take measured 
steps across a grassy enclosure. Now and 
then, a great trumpeting chorus—their 
idea of birdsong—rolls out across the 
Maryland countryside. 

The noise is sure to confound any 
birdwatcher within miles, for the whoop- 
ing cranes are very far from home. Of the 
estimated 102 whooping cranes in the 
world, 21 are here, near Laurel, Md., at 
the Patuxent Wildlife Research Center. 
The captives are the basis of a breeding 
program intended to boost the endangered 
birds’ numbers. The whoopers are also a 
special symbol of man’s more determined 
efforts to help imperiled wildlife. 

There. are other symbols of determined 
effort at Patuxent—among the newest the 
15 young people with the Young Adult 


Mike Lipske is a freelance writer based in 
Washington, D.C. 


Conservation Corps (YACC), the new 
Federal jobs program begun in October 
under the Youth Employment and Dem- 
onstration Projects Act. 

Previously unemployed and out of 
school, the young men and women now 
wield hammers, paintbrushes, and brooms, 
as well as typewriters and collators. They 
record data for scientists and fetch grain 
for ducks. Their work fulfills YACC’s 
two objectives—to provide jobs for young 
people between the ages of 16 and 23, 
and to accomplish much needed work on 
public lands. 

Yet YACC-Patuxent, one of the first 
programs to begin under the new youth 
employment act, is also one of the most 
unusual, putting people to work at a 
sophisticated Federal research center, 
rather than in the national parks, forests, 
and wildlife refuges where most enrollees 
work. 

The first youth came to the research 
center, which is part of the Department 
of Interior’s Fish and Wildlife Service, in 
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mid-February. More were hired in the 
spring. All are from Maryland suburbs 
like Laurel, Bowie, Hyattsville, and 
Landover. 

Two YACC enrollees have worked 
with Mike Haramis, a biologist in Patux- 
ent’s Migratory Bird and Habitat Re- 
’ search Laboratory. Eric Christensen, 18, 
and Bill Clarke, 22, have helped Haramis 
bait-trap canvasback ducks, which are the 
subject of much of the scientists’ re- 
search. It is hard work, calling for treks 
to the Chesapeake Bay in the foulest 
weather. For the ducks, as Haramis ex- 
plains, are best trapped in bad weather, 
when food is scarce and conditions so 
awful that the otherwise wary birds will 
take the bait from traps. 

‘*‘They’re good help, two extra hands 
here,” Haramis says of the two young 
men from YACC. When avian cholera 
killed thousands of waterfowl this spring 
on the Bay, Haramis and others from 
Patuxent, including Christensen and 
Clarke, helped pick up the dead birds 





which were piling up on the beaches. 

The cholera posed no direct threat to 
humans, but removing the dead birds, 
said Haramis, could limit the spread of 
the disease to other birds “‘like eagles and 
gulls that would be eating these car- 
casses.”’ 

Most chores at Patuxent don’t involve 
trips to the Chesapeake Bay. Christensen 
and Clarke hose down runabouts, build 
pens, and feed ducks. “‘They do fill a 
slot,” says Haramis. ‘“‘We need people 
who want to work. We don’t need people 
with degrees these days. We have profes- 
sional staff, but not too many people 
whom we can call on to run errands.” 

Patuxent has lots of people with de- 
grees, some people with lots of degrees. 
The research center’s 75 scientists study 
everything from the quantity of pesticides 
in eagle and osprey eggs to what kinds of 
building designs are most attractive to so- 
called nuisance birds such as pigeons, 
starlings, and house sparrows. 

Dedicated in 1938, the same year as the 





Department of Agriculture’s adjacent 
Beltsville Research Center, Patuxent to- 
day is the center for much Government 
research on endangered species of wild- 
life, including the whooping cranes. The 
endangered wildlife research program, be- 
gun at the center in 1966, grew out of 
earlier efforts by biologists to save the 
cranes. 

Whooping cranes were probably never 
abundant. Each winter, the long white 
birds migrate 2,600 miles from their nest- 
ing grounds in Canada’s Wood Buffalo 
National Park, to the Aransas National 
Wildlife Refuge on the Texas Gulf Coast. 
Over the years, habitat destruction (such 
as the draining of wetlands for develop- 
ment), hunting, and other factors reduced 
crane numbers to a low of 14 wild birds 
in 1939. 

In 1967, with the birds still few and 
threats to their survival many, biologists 
took a daring step. They snatched eggs 
from tHe nests of wild whooping cranes 
to start a captive flock for breeding efforts 
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back at Patuxent. The eggs were packed 
in suitcases lined with foam and heated 
with hot water bottles and then flown to 
Maryland. Today, 16 of Patuxent’s 21 
whoopers are from eggs taken over the 
years from Canadian nesting grounds. 
Four more of the cranes were hatched 
from eggs laid in Maryland by the captive 
birds. 

Research on whooping cranes, black- 
footed ferrets, Puerto Rican parrots, and 
other endangered birds and mammals is 
an important, yet small, part of the over- 
all effort at Patuxent. This summer, one 
program is expected to take YACC enrol- 
lee Joe Callaway to the Seney National 
Wildlife Refuge, on Michigan’s upper 
peninsula. 

Two years ago a fire burned away more 
than 100 square miles of the refuge. 
Researchers from Patuxent are now con- 
ducting a 4-year study of the fire’s effects 
on the wildlife habitat. Callaway will 
measure trees, shrubs, and grasses on 
burnt and unburnt plots of land to help 
the scientists determine how much vege- 
tation has returned since the fire. 

Back at the Migratory Bird and Habitat 
Lab, YACC enrollees have recorded data 
for Mike Haramis. One youth has pre- 
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pared a chart for publication in a journal. 
Another, Linda Gilchrist, works as a 
secretary in the same laboratory, learning 
to use collators, binding machines, multil- 
iths, and other office equipment. *‘She’s 
willing to learn and wants to take on new 
assignments, and that’s encouraging,” 
comments a supervisor impressed with 
Gilchrist’s work. 

Other enrollees do electrical and me- 
chanical work as well as general mainte- 
nance—chores more typical of YACC 
projects elsewhere. It is fitting somehow 
that young people with YACC should be 
the ones helping to keep Patuxent running 
smoothly: Forty years ago, young men in 
a similar program got the research center 
off the ground. 

From 1937 through 1940, men of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps—known 
since the great Depression years as the 


YACC participants at the Patuxent 
Wildlife Research Center do a variety of 
tasks to help scientists shelter and study 
wild animals. Here, YACC enrollee Joe 
Callaway records the weight and band 
number of a duck held by staff member 
Milt McCarthy. 


Magnum photos by Mark Godfrey 
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CCC—built roads, dams, fences, and here 
and there a barn, as the fledgling research 
center got underway. (The CCC also 
helped establish many of the national 
wildlife refuges where today’s YACC en- 
rollees perform conservation work. See 
CCC: An Army of Young Men in the 
Woods in WORKLIFE, January 1978.) 

Patuxent Director Lucille Stickel says 
the CCC also helped to convert the 4,300- 
acre site into a giant grid of 2'/2-acre 
plots: *‘We’re a research center,’ ex- 
plains Stickel, and the small plots *‘pro- 
vide a baseline for long-term ecological 
studies’’ of plants, insects, reptiles, birds, 
mammais, and fish (the Patuxent River 
runs through the center, and marshes and 
ponds sprinkle the woods and fields). 

YACC enrollees can stay in their pro- 
gram no longer than | year. ‘‘We’ve 
already had people move on to better 
jobs,’ brags David Morrison, director of 
the Bombay Hook, Del., YACC camp of 
which Patuxent is a satellite. 

Young people in YACC are recruited 
by the Department of Labor (DOL) but 
put to work by the Departments of Inte- 
rior and Agriculture. DOL also funds 
YACC ($233.3 million this year). Thirty 
percent of that money goes to State grant 
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‘**The neat thing about this program is 
that it provides labor intensive work for 


16 to 23 year olds and accomplishes much 
needed work on public lands,”” says Mor- 


Joe Callaway (left) and Linda Gilchrist 
put up a fiber glass partition to separate 
ducks enclosed in a pond. Milt 
McCarthy directs the work. 


conservation programs, managed jointly 
by Interior and Agriculture. The enrollees 
at Interior will work with the National 
Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, 


——————e———— 


Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Land 
Management, and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. Agriculture’s youth will work 
mostly on Forest Service lands. A handful 
of YACC enrollees are doing conserva- 
tion work for the Department of Defense, 
at New Jersey’s Lakehurst Naval Air 
Station, as well as with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

YACC at Patuxent, budgeted for about 
$75,000 this year, is a program of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. All told, Fish and 
Wildlife runs 21 YACC camps in 41 
States (including, so far, one residential 
camp at the Tishomingo National Wildlife 
Refuge and National Fish Hatchery, near 
Sulphur, Okla.). From the 21 umbrella 
camps, 170 smaller camps are directed. 

Along with the Patuxent program, for- 
mer high school teacher Dave Morrison 
administers three other satellite camps 
out of Bombay Hook—one each at the 
Eastern Neck and Blackwater National 
Wildlife Refuges in Maryland and one at 
the National Fisheries Center in Leetown, 
W.Va. 


In a switch from outdoor to office work, 
Joe Callaway keys bird population 
Statistics into a desk-top computer. 
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rison. For 7 years he directed a Youth 
Conservation Corps summer camp for 15 
to 18 year olds. Morrison speaks highly 
of the summer program, and says, “I 
think YACC has the same potential.” 

Labor intensive, or better, intense la- 
bor, well describes the work underway at 
most YACC camps: At Blackwater, on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore, enrollees will 
clear and post a 32-mile boundary around 
a 2,400-acre tract recently acquired by the 
refuge. The area is largely wilderness, 
and the refuge manager wants it kept that 
way, so the work will be done by hand 
and all equipment carried in. At the 
National Fisheries Center in West Vir- 
ginia enrollees will build a recreational 
facility for handicapped patients from a 
nearby Veterans Administration Hospital. 
Ponds will be fixed up and stocked with 
fish. Ramps will be built for wheelchair 
users, and a parking lot will be laid out. 
‘*‘Handicapped people don’t have any 
place to fish, so they’re really looking 
forward to this up at the VA center,” 
says the project leader at Leetown. 

At the Eastern Neck National Wildlife 
Refuge, on an island south of Rock Hall, 
in Kent County, Md., YACC enrollees 
will clear away forest undergrowth—a 
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YACC 


Linda Gilchrist steps into the waders she 
needs to work at the Patuxent duck pond. 


habitat improvement project for the en- 
dangered Delmarva fox squirrel. 

‘‘A contrary squirrel,’ according to 
Dave Morrison, this subspecies of fox 
squirrel does best in places where the 
forest floor is clear and open and not 
crowded with shrubs and other plants. 
Over the years, farming and other activi- 
ties have changed the nature of many 
forests. 

Now, according to Phil Feiger, refuge 
manager at Eastern Neck, ‘‘Our under- 
growth is so thick you can hardly walk 
in it.” The men and women of YACC 
will walk in it, as they conduct a giant 
housecleaning project that may help the 
Delmarva fox squirrel survive. 

There’s other work that needs doing at 
Eastern Neck, but Feiger says he'll be 
happy if any YACC enrollee quits to take 
something better: ‘“‘If someone is only 
here 2 weeks, and he or she gets a better 
paying job, great; that’s what we're all 
about.”’ 

The young people in YACC are paid 
the minimum wage—incentive remains to 
find other work. Biologist Mike Haramis 
believes there may be opportunities for 
ex-YACC enrollees to work at the center 
part-time or full-time, helping scientists in 
their research. 

Haramis and others make it clear that 
what YACC is all about is work, and 
hard work at that. “‘They’re here to 
work,’’ he says. ‘“‘We can make their 
work enjoyable and teach "em what we 
can, but they are being paid. It’s not like 
I feel obligated to take “em on a field trip 
once a week.” 

‘‘Cooperative young people can be 
helpful,” he adds. At Patuxent, YACC 
seems to be helpful. In addition to picking 


‘up disease-stricken waterfowl from the 


beaches, Christensen and Clarke have 
helped trap ducks for research, built pens, 
and fed captive birds. Other youth have 
worked in the same laboratory, at differ- 
ent tasks, and elsewhere at the center. 

At Eastern Neck, in Kent County, 
Refuge Manager Phii Feiger says the 
YACC is good news. Work that needs 
doing is being done by young people who 
need jobs. 

‘The refuge is gaining, the young peo- 
ple are gaining, the local community is 
gaining,” says Feiger. ‘‘For the life of 
me, I can’t find the loser.” @ 
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’ Brockton, Mass. 


Some persons fail in the world of work 
despite having marketable job skills. Many 
do so because they are unable to work with 
supervisors, have poor attendance and poor 
appearance, lack a business sense, do not 
get along with fellow workers, are uncertain 
about the type of work they want, or do not 
have long-term career goals. Under a CETA 
title | grant to Behavioral Science 
Associates, Inc., a private corporation, the 
city of Brockton prime sponsor has funded a 
series of 2-week seminars, enrolling up to 
20 unemployed persons each session, 
which offer enrollees guidance on many 
nonskill-related topics, to help them cope 
with jobs. Now in its second year, the 
program has had considerable success: 92 
percent of the enrollees completed 
seminars, and of these, 74 percent went on 
to jobs in private industry. Followup studies 
reveal that those hired usually stick with the 
jobs they get. Officials of more than 80 firms 
in the Brockton area have endorsed the 
program, and some assist in the instruction. 


Chicago, Ill. 


About 12,000 Americans die each year 
because of fires in homes, offices, stores, or 
factories, and many of the deaths are 
attributable to a lack of knowledge of fire 
prevention. The Chicago Fire Department is 
employing 119 CETA title VI public service 
employees to instruct homeowners, tenants, 
and others—especially in impoverished 
neighborhoods—on how to prevent fires. In 
the 1-year program, which ends in ; 
September, the CETA workers move 
from building to building in each block, 
counseling on the dangers of improper 
electrical wiring, careless smoking, improper 
storing of combustible liquids, faulty heating 
and cooking appliances, and other hazards. 
They also hand out pamphlets with 
additional information, such as how to plan 
safe emergency escape routes and use 
smoke detectors. Since the city has many 
residents with limited English-speeking 
ability, some of the CETA jobs went to 
individuals who could offer the information in 
the residents’ native language. CETA 
workers were instructed on fire safety for a 
week before starting their jobs, and they 
also helped the department chart the 





location of local handicapped persons who 
would need special assistance in the event 
of a fire. 


Snow Hill, Md. 


Twenty-seven inmates of the Poplar Hill 
Correctional Camp are working their way 
through prison. They have jobs “on the 
outside,” earning $529 a month. And the 
work is satisfying. CETA made it possible, 
through a title Vi project, for them to assist 
in the restoration of the Nassawango Iron 
Furnace, built in 1832 near Snow Hill, on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore. The prisoners 
pay 30 percent of their wages back to the 
State for room and board, as required under 
all work-release programs. Security on the 
job is minimal since the men want to 
rehabilitate themselves and are near parole. 
The Worcester County Historical Society is 
project sponsor. Funding, which started last 
October, extends through August, and Jim 
Callahan, assistant director of the State 
Manpower Planning Office in Baltimore, is 
looking for other areas needing similar 





Bob Engelsiepen 


assistance. “Everything connected with their 
work has turned out so well, we’re eager to 
keep this type of thing going,” he says. 


New Brunswick, N.J. 


To acquaint workers and their families 
with community services provided by public 
agencies and private groups in Middlesex 
County, Rutgers University’s Labor 
Education Center has trained 30 CETA title 
VI public employees as referral specialists 
and placed them in jobs with 24 local 
unions. The center learned through a 
countywide study that many persons fail to 
apply for needed community services 
because they do not know what resources 
are available and where they can be 
secured. CETA participants in the Union 
Community Services Counselor Project 
study each public agency and voluntary 
group and convey information on 
employment and training, medical, housing, 
legal, educational, and family counseling 
services to local residents. The project is 
funded through September. 


Richmond, Va. 


Motivation to learn during training and to 
succeed at jobs runs high among the 
unemployed, underemployed, and 
economically disadvantaged participants in 
Richmond's Individual Referral program. 
Officials working with this balance-of-State 
effort attribute the trainees’ unusual 
diligence to the fact that they choose the 
field in which they prefer to work. Local Job 
Service offices refer candidates to the prime 
sponsor; the prime sponsor contracts with 
enrollees and a community college, 
technical institute, or other private vocational 
school; and the State Department of 
Education pays for tuition and books. The 
classroom training, which emphasizes skills 
development, lasts from 2 weeks to 2 years, 
and the trainees receive $2.10 an hour 
under CETA title |. The program has 
continued since 1975, averaging about 
3,000 trainees each year, and placements 
are as high as 82 percent of those who 
graduate. About half the students are 
women, who have the option of training in 
nontraditional fields such as automotive 
repair and the building trades. 
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This young whooping crane was hatched at the Patuxent 
Wildlife Research Center in Laurel, Md., where scientists study 
and protect endangered species. Helping in this effort are formerly 
unemployed youth enrolled in the Young Adult Conservation 
Corps. For the full story, see page 28 of this issue. 
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